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dominated by the spirit of monopoly. Therefore, for all practical purposes, the big industrial and landlord interests might be regarded as united. At least until the establishment of Hitler's dictatorship these combined interests might be expected to compromise with vested interests in traditional state administration, without sacrificing any of the essentials of political and economic unity.
A very different position existed in the two multi-national empires, where the amalgamation of landlord and industrial interests never had time to proceed beyond the first stages. And the position in the two was not the same. The Hapsburgs, when establishing their empire, included among their aristocratic supporters the Hungarian, Polish, and Croatian large landowning class. Thus these nationalities became " historic ", in the sense that their ruling strata continued to rule both them and the other nationalities subjected to them within the Hapsburg monarchy, as they had done in the previously existing national states. These national aristocracies, in general, continued to support the .dynasty and the unity of the multi-national State. But they were autonomists in relation to that degree of unity demanded by modern-capitalism, inasmuch as they tried to preserve the semi-feudal provincial government which they dominated. In Russia, a similar state of thingsl was to be found only in the Central Asian dependencies acquired merely half a century before the revolution, and, to a lesser degree, in Transcaucasia- Most Russian nationalities, like those of Austria-Hungary other than the ones just mentioned, were oppressed in the sense that there was discrimination against their national civilisations as such, independent of their concrete class-structure. But again such discrimination had various degrees.
In Russia the non-privileged nationalities were not allowed any kind of national life of their own.2 Russian nobles and bureaucrats ruled over non-Russian peasant and middle classes, subjecting them to a ve^y strict regime of Russification. In the Hungarian half of the Hapsburg monarchy analogous conditions prevailed as against all who were neither Magyar nor Croat, and much the same was true in Austria as regards the relations of
^ If we may speak of similarity in view of the colonial character of these territories, in which the Romanov monarchy applied indirect rule.
2 At the time of the Revolution, most non-Russian peoples had only a religious % literature;   and even in denominational matters strong pressure was brougnt to bear on non-Orthodox nationalities which might find an escape from the pressure of Russification in the forms of religion.